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"he third of the expeditions which marked this very busy archaeolog- 
ical summer in Jordan was the three-week dig durin,. august at Beleta, 
the site of ancient Shechem. The excavations were a joint voroject of 
Orew University, :.cCormick Theologicel seminary end the American 
school énd vere under the archaeological direction of Prof. G. ornest 
Tight of iicCormick, who was returning to field archaeology after an 
*bsence of more than twenty years. From the beginning the expedition 


suffered a series of 2isasters to its versonneYwhich could essily 

have convinced a less determined leader thet the suvernatural guard- 
ians of the lace were averse to the whole endeevor. First of all Dr. 
Lawrence Toombs, vho was also to be a Fellow of the .chool for the 
coming vinter, was suddenly recalled to America by the serious illness 
of his father; theni.r. James Stewart, vho was to be the expedition's 


photographer tnd had ell its fine photogranhic scuinment in his 
vossession, was injured in an automobile accident just before leaving 
the states «nd wes unable to come st All; finally lr. Robert Trout, a 
Student et icCormick :.nd an imnortant member of the expedition steff, 
wes taken down with a serious illness in the midst of the dig and al- 
so had to return home. This succession of cétastrophes meant that the 
expedition staff was reduced by 50% and the whole burden of the work 
thrown upon the (fortunately very capable) shoulders of Dr. right, 
‘een anderson of Drew, énd Jr. ~obert Bull also of Drew who had come 
out 2s expedition architect. As thouch this were not enough, nearly 
ralf the second week was lost because of the ceneral strike organized 
throughout the .rab orld in suprort of “gypt's rosition in the curre 
ent dispute over the Suez Canal. 


It is to tne «reat credit of the remnant which remained that the 
major ~oals of this Summer's work were attained in spite of every- 
thing. There was some inevitable curtailment of operations, but this 
was compensated for by a greater intensity of effort in the area 
actually selected for excavation. TYortunately this season had been 
nlanned merely as an exploratory >rojeot in preparetion for a full- 
soale, six-week effort next year. The >rincipal purpose was to make 
4a preliminary stratigraphical study of a small area which could pro-~ 
vide @ broad frarmevork of reference for the later study of the tell 
as a whole. Former students at the School will remember the remerk~ 
able structures--particularly the temple and the great cyclopean 
wall--which were uncovered by previous excavators (Sellin, ‘elter and 
Steckeweh) from 1913 to 1934 which are still objects of admiration to 
ull visitors at the site. From the point of view of today it is un- 
fortunate that most of this work was done either before the rise of 
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modern methods of stratigraphy or by persons who had no particular 
interest or competence in them, so it made little contribution to a 
scientific understanding of the historical development of Palestine. 
It was Prof. Wright's hope that his excavations would provide a solid 
basis for dating the previous finds and establishing the chronology 


of the entire site. Measured by this objective the 1956 season was a 
most successful one. 


The particular area chosen for investigation was that adjacent to the 
East Gate, which Sellin had dated to the late Bronze Age, ‘Jelter to 
the Iron Age and Albright specifically to the time of Heroboam I. The 
piers of the gate are particularly intriguing, even to the amateur, 
because the massive stones of which they are built are cuite unlike 
anything else on the tell. Just south of this gate the Drew-McCor- 
mick people opened a trench 38 meters lon:, divided by balks into 

four areas. It is impossible, of course, here to go into any detailed 
study of the results, but they may be briefly summarized as follows: 
The gate was in use at three different historical periods, as is 

shown by the archaeological history of the tower which adjoined it. 
The first tower to occupy this site, filling exactly the space between 
the two southern basalt piers, is from Middle Bronze II and was built 
about 1600. Dr. ‘/Jright believes this was destroyed by the Egyptians 


when they were taking over the country from its Hyksos rulers some- 
where around 1550. In the Iron Age the tower was hastily and briefly 
rebuilt, probably by Jeroboam I, who evidently cleared away all re- 
mains of the Late Bronze occupation in the gate. Finally in the 


Hellenistic Age (ca.325 B.C.if, the tower was built again a little 
farther to the east. This was destroyed in the 2nd century, almost 
certainly by John Hyrcanus, and the gate never used again. 


For the general public the most interesting finds were some fine 
coins of the 4th to the 2nd centuries B.C., and also what appears t9 
be the earliest coin ever found in Palestine, a remarkable silver and 
white cold coin from about 500 B.C., the original provenance of which 
has been established es amon: certain Thraco-Macedonian tribes in the 
Pangaean district of Macedonia, or else from the island of Thasos 
near bye It is tantalizing to try and imagine by what devious route 
it came to Palestine and was lost in the ruins of ancient Shechen. 
One nerhans should add to this brief report that Dr.Wright, on the 
basis of this summer's study, is now prepared to date the great wall 
to the post-Hyksos period (17th-13th centuries) and the temple to the 
Late Bronze Age. He beliuves it is to be identified with the "temple 
of Baal Berith" of Judges 8.33 etc. and thinks its existence (the 
largest temple yet found from pre-Roman Palestine) may have had some- 
thing to do with the later claims of the Samaritans. 


Since the Jib and Balata expeditions folded their tents and stole 
away, things have been very quiet at the American School. For most 
of the month our only visitor has been Prof. Wright, who stayed after 
the close of the Shechem dig to carry on a research project of his 
own in the field of Early Bronze pottery. He finally left us about 
ten days ago and we should have been utterly deserted except for the 
timely arrival of Dr. Lindell 0. Harris of F rdin-Simmons University 
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vet RDilene, Texas, who is to be a member of the student body during 
the first Semester. ‘ith his advent we have hed the feeling that the 
beginning of the academic year is really at hand. It is pleasant to 
be able to report that Dr. Toombs, whose first trip to Jerusalem this 
summer was so unhappily cut short even before it had begim by a fan- 
lly crisis at home, was able to arrange his affairs so as to return 
for the regular academic year. He is now here and the other three 
members of school family are expected daily. Early in September we 
were all pleased to have as our guests for two days Mrs. ‘J. F. Al- 
bright and her son Hugh (Brother Alban of the Christian Brothers), 
returning to Jerusalem for the first time in two decades. It was de- 
lightful to hear Mrs. Albright's stories of earlier days in the School 
and of her personal adventures as e& voung bride coming to live in the 
very different Jerusalem of the early 1920's, It was a matter of 
great regret that Dr. Albright, whose name is so inseparable from that 


of the American Schools, could not arrange his schedule so as to vis- 
it Jerusalem this summer also. 


While we are aware that English and American newspapers are filled 
with news of alarming developments in the area of the Middle East, it 
is remarkable how little we feel the sense of crisis here ourselves. 
Life moves on in its usual grooves and one almost feels he is living 
in a quiet backwater of the worlds. Occasionally our calm is broken 
by reading in Time magazine some concentrated account of the state of 
tension in our area or hearing a report of border raids or, even more 
forcibly, by the explosion of a mine or a burst of gun-fire in No- 
Man's Land just a good city block away, but even these things seem to 
have little power to divert our minds from the pressing problems of 
Bronze Age pottery, Palestinian topography and the great battles of 
3000 years agoe At the time of the brief general strike the govern- 
ment kindly placed three soldiers at our gate to protect the property 
against any recurrence of disorders such as those of last December, 
but it was a quite unnecessary precaution as there was no suggestion 
of disturbances of any kind. The nearest we have come to feeling in- 
volved in the general political situation was when the British consul- 
ar authorities reauested all British subjects who had no urgent bus- 
iness in the Near East to leave aS soon as possible. This naturally 
affected Mr. and Mrs. Culican, who have been representing the British 
School here and who have been daily in and out of our building. They 
were required to leave on about three days' notice, as was Mr. John 
Strugnell, who is one of the British members of the Dead Sea Scroll 
team. We were very sorry to see them go, especially since it meant 
that the projects on which they were engaged were left hanging in 
mid-air. A more cheerful bit of news is that Miss Kenyon is still 
planning to come back in January to continue her work at Jericho; we 
sincerely hope that it will be possible for her to do SO« 


Habitual readers of the Newsletters will remember that the red Chev- 
rolet was wrecked last winter on a disastrous trip down one of the 
secondary roads to Jericho. We hope they will rejoice with us in our 
present possession of a magnificent new black onee The car actually 
arrived in Amman last spring, but has been there ever since while we 
explored every possible avenue of escape from the payment of import 
duty. A recent law removed cars from the list of items which could 
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be imported duty-free by educational, scientific and charitable in- 
stitutions. This provision of the law seems to conflict with the 
charters of some of these institutions and there is hope that event- 
ually it may be changed, but in the meantime, of course, the work of 
the American School demands that we have the use of a dependable 
automobile--a description to which the old Pontiac no longer answers-- 
So we were finally forced to acquiesce and pay a whopping 60% impost 
on the car and get possession of it. All of us, but especially Imran, 
are enormously proud of what seems like nothing less than a "solid 
gold Chevrolet." Ernest ‘/right was faced with the same difficulty 
with customs in connection with the car he brought over for the 

Balata expedition and finally solved it by selling the car to Omar. 

So if Imran can rejoice in the custody of a shiny black Chevrolet, 
Omar can rejoice even more in the possession of a shiny green one. 
And, in any case, the School is now admirably provided with dependable 
transportation. We shall need it for the field trips which will soon 
begin and especially for the Syrian trip, which we propose to under- 
take, in a somewhat less ambitious form than in recent years, within 
the next ten days. 


Robert C. Dentan, Director 


Jerusalem School 





